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These men saved money., obtained character and became masters, and by far
the greatest part of the tradesmen and manufacturers in London and some
other large towns were such men, or are the sons of such men.11
To go back to the career of Place's father. Fleet marriages and the
State Lottery brought ruin to many people. Before the Marriage Act of
1753, though against the canons, marriage was valid without banns or
licence, at any hour, in any building, and without a clergyman. In 1686
and 1712 fines were imposed on such marriages, and they became a civil
offence, but fines, like ecclesiastical penalties, were useless against those
who had neither money, liberty nor credit to lose. Prisons and their
precincts being sheltering places for illicit traffic of all kinds, these
marriages flourished especially in the Rules of the Fleet prison; they
were also performed in the Rules of the King's Bench, and in the Mint
in Southwark, and by certain clergymen who chose to consider them-
selves outside episcopal authority. A trade sprang up in the tenements
and alehouses in the Rules of the Fleet, and pliers or touts competed for
custom. Pennant describes Fleet Street as it was before 1753:
... in walking along the street in my youth... I have often been tempted by
die question, 'Sir, will you be pleased to walk in and be married?' Along this
most lawless space was hung up the frequent sign of a male and female hand
conjoined with 'Marriages performed within' written beneath. A dirty fellow
Invited you in. The parson was seen walking before his shop, a squalid
profligate fellow clad in a tattered plaid night-gown, with a fiery face and
ready to couple you for a dram of gin or a roll of tobacco. Our great Chan-
cellor Hardwicke put these daemons to flight and saved thousands from the
misery and disgrace which would be entailed by these extemporary thought-
less unions.
There were endless ramifications in the evil consequences of these
marriages. Entries in the Fleet registers could always, for a considera-
tion, be forged, antedated, or expunged. The practice was a direct
incitement to bigamy, fictitious marriage for purposes of seduction, or
marriage as the result of a drunken frolic. By persuasion, force, or
fraud, women were taken to the purlieus of the Fleet, and there married,
to be stripped of their fortune and deserted. Heirs (of either sex) were
entrapped by fortune hunters. Women married insolvent debtors in
order to rid themselves of their debts. There were men in the Fleet who
made a trade of going through a form of marriage for the purpose, one